CHAPTER  SEVENTEEN

FINALE
ON FEBRUARY J, 1915, ANDREW CARNEGIE WAS SUM-
moned before the United States Commission on Indus-
trial Relations to meet the charge that his philanthropic
foundations might become a menace to human liberty
and our democratic form of government.
No one, least of all himself, could guess that this was
to be the steelmaster's last speaking appearance upon
the public stage.
Those fortunate enough to be present will never for-
get that day. Andy was in rare form. He chuckled his
way through a carefully prepared statement of his views
and then sat down to answer questions. Every rule that
Chairman Frank P. Walsh had made and enforced for
the proper conduct of the hearing went by the board
two minutes after Carnegie took the stand. He began
by defining his occupation: "to do as much good in the
i world as I can/* He left with the smiling observation
that he hadn't "spent a more agreeable afternoon in I
don't know when/*
His humor bubbled over at every opportunity. The
hundreds pressed into the assembly hall of the Metro-
politan Life Building in New York greeted each sally
with unrestrained laughter. Chairman Walsh and his
colleagues leaned back in their chairs and roared with
the rest. John D. Rockefeller, another witness, arrived in
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